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A SOLEMN Memorial was sent by the Pax Christi 


August 12, 1955 4d. (U.S. Editon’ 10 ee.) 


Registered as a newspaper. 
Entered as second-class matter’ at post office, Boston, Mass., USA. 


ARCHBISHOP IS ASKED 


HELP UNITE 
CHRISTIANS 


League to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the occasion 
€ visit to London of the leaders of the Russian Church. 


It reads: , 
“The i ignatories of the Pax Christi League of}: 
Great Olea ee thousand members of many Christian 
denominations, Protestant and Catholic, desire most reverently 
© urge upon Your Grace the grave necessity of sounding tne 
Pinions of your visitors from Russia upon the prospect o 
Concerted action by the Russian, British, and American, and other 
European Churches for the preservation of World Peace. 


“We desire to call attention to:— 


basis of approach on this occasion to our Russian visitors. 


; A modern tent factory established on the outskirts of the ancient 

The three appeals for such co-operation addressed to the) ciyy of Jericho by the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Churches of the West, by the Churches of Russia in 1945, 1950,! patestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) is today providing jobs for 
1952, Whatever the limitations of those appeals they form a| more than 500 refugees, making possible better housing for thousands of 


others and saving vital UNRWA dollars for other relief and development 


elieve d Scriptural basis for such action| projects. The only tent factory in the Middle East, it is well placed to 
f° ppebieve tna duiyser the Church in all its forms, is to be|develop a profitable market throughout the Arab States. Picture shows 


found in Our Lord’s Prayer recorded in John 17. Here, bylcraftsmen at their work, 


Is impassioned supplication ‘That they 
U @ S @ | G 


May be one’, a prayer for Unity of Love 
(not of theology or Church policy), and 

is conviction that such unity would 
cause ‘the world to believe’ and ‘the 
world to know’, Christ presents His 
People with a technique of victory for 
His gospel over the world. 


Furthermore the tragic plight of the 
Nations, living now under the menace of 
atomic destruction, calls upon the 
Christian pity of Christ’s people every- 
Where to implement this technique of 
Christian Unity whereby the millions of 
threatened lives may find deliverance 
from this unspeakable crime and horror. 
tke Church would thus secure the moral 
leadership of all populations. 


Cannot therefore all Christian leaders 
demonstrate the mutual love of Christians 
and Churches for each other, and thus 
Pursue Christ’s line of victory, by form- 
ing a World Council of official Christian 

€aders to organise the opposition of the 
total strength of the Churches to any out- 
Sreak of war or threat of hostilities. 


a week after the nation-wide drill. 


centralised areas.” 


There had been an earlier “surprise” evacua- 
tion exercise in the State of Washington in 
May, and the Seattle Times gives some infor- 
mation on how it worked out: “ Only military 
forces in Seattle and a dozen key individuals 
in the CD organisation paid any attention to 
it.’ That “public response was generally 
mediocre” was admitted by Civil Defence 
Director Greber. A siren indicating the necd 
for general evacuation sounded just after 
8 am. but life moved on as usual. ‘Few 


The sanction for such action is from 

Ur Lord and it must override ali policies 
derived from the traditional! habits or 
Customs of the Churches, especially in 
View of the unparalleled urgency of the 
Modern situation. 


The risk taken by such bold action is 
Minute compared with the certain disaster 
‘Nat World-War would now bring to all 

uurches and to the Gospel itself. 


p the effect for good upon World- 
~Vangelism of such a visible unity of the 
Ople of Christ would not only in itself 
1° a master-achievement of all history 
pit would make such a new bond of 
fellowship across the great historical fis- 
“ures as would lead to an entirely new 
Mplementation of the Holy Catholic 
“Nurch—the One Body of Christ. 


Your reverent and obedient 
Servants in Christ, Rev. Joseph 
Jones, Chairman (Methodist), 
Rey, A. B. Belden, Gen. Director 
(Congregational), A. F. L. Decson, 


Secretary (Catholic). 


-. Signed on behalf of the General 
Council of the League: Sydney 
can (Congregational); Rev. 
‘laud Coltman (Congregational); 
Rev, H, J. Dale (Baptist); Rev. 
Ernest Dawe (Congregational) ; 
wallace Hancock (Society of 
Ftlends); Rev. Rowland Jones 

nurch of England); Rev. 
S. P, T. Paget King (Catholic) ; 
» Shoran Singha ((Methodist).” 


PPU Summer School 
oe e 5 
‘One big happy family 
hy Minnie Pallister 
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pec aeese be a better place than Panty- 
fedwen Borth, for a real seaside holiday, but 
I have never struck one. The spacious house, 
originally built as an hotel, now_ the property 
ot the Welsh League of Youth, is col a few 
yards from the beach. The PPU pa as 
School, numbering about sixty, spent a wees 
there in the first week of August ; a weet . 
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the already by an official commission 
Urches—The Commission of the 
woe International Affairs, sponsored 

Council of Churches and the 
nal Missionary Council.” 


» “the second Assembly of the 
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Unations. 


NORE 


CIVIL DEFENCE 


Peace News correspondent 

ITH the later developments in the character of the hydrogen bomb, the basis 

of the USA “civil defence” conception is dispersal, and the evacuation of 
the great cities when this becomes necessary. 
about the American nation-wide drill for civil defence on June 15, there is no 
section of opinion in the USA that thinks it possible to treat these plans seriously. 
According to Lt.-General Leslie R. Groves, who was the head of the project to 
develop the A-bomb in World War II “ there is a growing feeling that there is an 
almost total lack of planning within the states and the cities.” He was speaking 
“In spite of the evident danger,” he said, 
“we find industries continuing to concentrate large production operations into 


Despite the fuss that was made 


residents put families into automobiles,” said 
the Seattle Times, “ to ‘ test-drive’ exacuation 
routes” as they had been instructed. In view 
of its experience in the May exercise the 
Seattle CD officials decided against public 
participation in the June 15 exercise. 

A former Seattle CD official said that radio 
and TV programmes in the area, seeking to 
arouse interest in Civil Defence “ were a flop,” 
and that district functionaries in the CD 
system were not willing to attend CD meetings. 
The whole system was regarded as _being 
primarily an expression of the military disposi- 
tion to dictate and regiment people. 


Since the Geneva talks, volunteering for 
CD has dropped, according to the Chicago 
Daily News. While before Geneva there were 
voluntecr applications for the Ground Observer 
Corps at the rate of four or five a day, in the 
July 10-30 period there was only a total of 
four recruits, despite a stepped-up recruiting 
drive. 


THIRD WAY 


TNCREASING interest is being taken in the 

forthcoming International Conference of 
the Third Way Movement that is to take place 
at King’s College Hostel, London, S.E. from 
September 3-6. 

Among the organisations represented on_ the 
committee making arrangements for the Con- 
ference are the Common Wealth Party, the 
Independent Labour Party, the newly formed 
World Socialist Movement (founded by Pro- 
fessor G. D. H. Cole) and the Peace Pledge 
Union. Other pacifist and political groups are 
associated with the preparation of the con- 
ference through observers. The International 
Union of Socialist Youth (Headquarters, 
Vienna) have now indicated their support. 

The speakers who will initiate the discussion 
at the opening session on September 3 are 
A, J. Muste the well-known American con- 
tributor to Peace News and Sir Richard 
Acland. = 

Among others who will be present are Arlo 
Tatum vn Charles Walker of the US Third 
Camp Contact Committee; Bayard Rustin, 
American War Resisters’ League; Stuart 
Morris of the Peace Pledge Union, and Joseph 
Murumbi, Assistant Secretary to the Move- 
ment for Colonial Freedom and one-time 
Secretary of the Kenya Africa Union. 

Information as to fees, accommodation, etc., 


may be obtained from the Secretary, Third 
Ree Conference, 12 High Street, London, 
.W.3. 


Parents urged 
Protest against 
Conscription 


From our Parliamentary Correspondent 


HEARTFELT appeals for a reduc- 

tion in the period of conscription 
have failed to sway the Government 
in the House of Commons. They 
maintained that although they dis- 
liked conscription, it was essential for 
the national defence. 


Mr. George Craddock (Lab., ?radford, S.) 
raising the subject, spoke of the profes: fs 
of faith at the Geneva conference, saying that 
people, especially young people, should be 
given the freedom they ought to have. 


“Fundamentally, 1 do not believe that mili- 
tary adventure resolves any of the problems 
of mankind or resolves any difficulty between 
peoples,” he declared, “1 cannot understand 
why it is always said of people who are seck- 
ing peace that they are wrong or that they 
are suspect. 

“I do not know why authority always has 

to trail around saying that militarism, or sup- 
port of the idea, is patriotism, because it is 
not. 
“TI frankly believe that a political cult is 
responsible for the position we are in today. 
In my view, the real evil which besets mankind 
is militarism.” 

Mr. Craddock believed we had reached a 
period in history when a new approach to 
solve the problems of mankind must be made, 
for science, known and not yet fully com- 
prehended, placed mankind in deadly peril. 
In this situation, he asked, why not reduce 
conscription through international under- 
standing ? . 

“ Conscription is a denial of the fundamen- 
tal rights of man,” he emphasised. “It exacts 
a tribute from those who are called upon to 
serve which is unworthy of modern socicty. 
It retards progress in many forms, particularly 
by arresting youth in its development. 

“T do not want young men in this country 
or in any other to die for their country. 1] 
want young men all over the world to live 
for their country and for the good of 
humanity.” 

Mr. Craddock stressed that in 1954 we 
spent £1,659 million on defence. The world 
spent £43,000 million, or £17 per head of the 
world’s population. Something should be done 
to transfer much of that money into more 
fruitful channels for tthe benefit of mankind. 

He hoped parents of young men of 18 would 
shower hundreds of thousands of letters on 
MPs so as to make the Government wake up 
to the fact that it was time something was 
done in this age of comparative peace to re- 
duce the period of national service by at least 
12 months, 

Mr. Victor Yates (Lab., Ladywood, 
Birmingham) said that for 10 years in the 
House he had consistently opposed compul- 
sory national service. It had continued for 
16 years and the youth of today had no idea 
of the conditions of freedom that were fully 
understood before the war. 

Conscription interfered with the careers of 
young people. Social workers knew the effect 
it had upon their moral welfare. 

“Surely with the international situation 
clearly moving in favour of a peaceful under- 
standing,” declared Mr. Yates, “the situation 
should enable us to move towards a positive 
reduction of compulsory national service as 
a first step towards its ultimate abolition.” 

Mr. Fitzroy Maclean, Under-Secretary for 
War, replied that the views expressed were 
respected for their sincerity, but the Govern- 
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Warning to the Rest of 
the Universe 


J JITHIN two years you may,sce a flaming 

ball rocket up from the earth’s surface 
and swing into position in an orbit around 
it. Do not regard the spectacle with com- 
placency. These satellites will grow larger and 
more numerous; men will go up with them. 
Voyages to the moon will follow. After that 
the distant realm of planet and star will He 
open to Man. 

Beware in time. This is a breed which has 
changed little in thousands of years. The enve- 
dweller who wielded a stone club and the man 
who will soon wield an interstellar missile are 
terribly alike. Earth’s creatures feed upon 
each other, but this is the only one which 
kills on a large scale, for pleasure, adventure 
and even—so perverse in the species—for 
supposed reasons of morality. 

Should you drop a secret mission of inquiry 
in alarm, you will find that the sacred booka 
on which the young of the various tribes have 
been brought up for thousands of years glorify 
bloodshed. Whether one looks in Homer, or 
the Sagas, or the Bible, or the Koran, the 
hero is a warrior, Someone ts always killing 
someone else for what is called the greater 
glory of God. 

This is not @ creature to be trusted with the 
free run of the universe. At the moment the 
human race scems to be temporarily sobered 
by the possession of weapons which could 
destroy all life on earth except perhaps the 
mosses and the fungi. But the planetary rocket 
may revive recrimination. The currently rival 
tribes, the Russians and the Americans, fear 
the other may use the new device ngainst it. 
They may soon be transferring to outer space 
the hates that in every generation have brought 
suffering to the earth, It might be wise to stop 
them now, on the very threshold of the open 
and as yet unpolluted skies. 


From I. F. Stone’s Weekly. 


August 12th 1955 


PEACE NEWS | 


3 BLACKSTOCK ROAD, LONDON, N.4 
Tel: STAmford Hill 2262 (three lines) 


Distribution office for U.S.A: 
130 Brattle St. Cambridge 38, Mass. 


The honour of a country depends much more on 
removing its faults than on boasting of its qualities. 
—MaAZZINI. 


THE SUPREME IMPORTANCE 
OF PACIFISM TODAY 


Il. The real character of the Threat 


“CUYHEN we remarked last week that “it would be a tragic 

* mistake to assume that all that is necessary now to maintain 
peace is to see that nuclear weapons continue to exist,” we were 
not intending to suggest that there were those who would 
consciously formulate the necd to maintain the manufacture of 
A-bombs and H-bombs as the most effective peace policy. What 
we had In mind was to epltomise a disposition that is at present 
discernible to believe that the recognition by the powers at 
Geneva that atomic warfare will mean general catastrophe had 
permanently removed the danger of war and that there was 
therefore no longer the need to regard the matter as a problem 
at all. 

It seems, however, that there are those who propose that a 
refusal to try to get rid of hydrogen bombs is the right policy 
for the future. Viscount Hinchingbrooke, in the Commons debate 
on the Geneva Conference, urged that it was undesirable to get 
an agreement not to make hydrogen bombs, These guarantee 
peace, and without them the peoples would not be prevented 
from going to war with “conventional weapons.” _ The moral 
of his speech, therefore, was not mercly that “our side” should 
have the H-bomb if the other side had it, but that it was desirable 


that both sides should have it because peace would thereby be 


guaranteed. 

The fallacy that is behind this view is that wars come about 
because some set of statesmen in the world contemplate war in 
an absolute sense and reach a decision to wage it; it is the 
obverse of the idea that peace is some kind of abstraction which, 
backed by hundreds of millions of signatures, can be obtained. 

War is something that develops out of conflicting claims 
and interests, and the first step that initiates it need not be 
undertaken as an act of war at all, even if it involves a resort 
to violence, but as the righting of a wrong. The complete 
meaninglessness of general declarations in favour of “ peace ” was 
recently shown by Professor Joliot-Curie, who has endorsed so 
many of them, in the proviso he stipulated in regard to his 
approval of Bertrand Russell’s declaration that war must be 
unconditionally renounced in view of the consequences of the 
use of nuclear weapons. Professor Joliot-Curic insisted that 
states had a right to give armed assistance, when there is armed 
rebellion against imperialist tyranny. 

If the world is to go down in atomic warfare, the high 
probability is that it will begin in the way that Professor Joliot- 
Curie contemplates as Icgitimate. He may not so describe it 
when it occurs, It is conceivable that war could begin out of 
events such as those that occurred in East Germany in 1953, 
which was not the kind of happening that Professor Joliot-Curic 
had in mind when he made his reservation. It is, however, in 
something like these terms that it would be described by the 
Powers giving armed assistance to the East German rebels, 

A war situation could quite conceivably arise out of a 
possible violation of the agreement to hold elections throughout 
Indo-China next year. Should this happen, the Government of 
Northern Indo-China would obviously regard any action taken 
to achieve by force what It could reasonably have hoped to 
achieve at the ballot box, not as an act of war, but as a righting 
of a wrong; and their attitude, if it were resisted, would be held 
to justify such resistance, because it would be claimed by 
America and others that the situation really arose out of wrongs 
committed carlier. 

Neither side would have decided against peace and for 2 
war, but there would be a situation that could be the means of 
setting in motion the general war that would be the culmination 
of the power struggle. 

The existence of A-bombs and H-bombs can be no permanent 
safeguard against such situations producing the attempts at solu- 
tions by violence that can lead to war. Indeed, the existence of 
these contrivances of general destruction may be the very factor 
that can provide the impulse to the seeking of forcible scttle- 
ments of local conflicts of interest or to the making of limited 
strategic encroachments in the power struggle. ‘The consequences 
of general warfare are now known to be so disastrous that it is 
likely that those setting out on acts of defiance may feel that 
they are able to do so with the greater chance of success in that 
they are defying, not the might of the other side, but its readiness 
to take the steps that will destroy the world. 


Arising from Helsinki 


fINHERE is a great deal in Charles 
-& Marland’s letter on page five that 
calls for comment that we do not intend 
to follow up. In the first place there is 
criticism of alleged attitudes of our 
own that we do not recognise and we are 
inclined to the view that Charles 
Marland is replying to what he thought 
we might say rather than to what we 
actually did say arising out of the 
Helsinki Assembly. 


More importantly however we are 
anxious that there shall be serious dis- 
cussion of the point of substance that 
we have raised and that we believe will 
become, should the promise of the cessa- 
tion of the cold war be borne out, a 
very important issue indeed, 


The issue we have raised arises from 
the following facts: 


The speakers from Russia or from 
any of the countries having single-party 
political systems do not disagree among 
themselves. The speakers from Britain, 
France or the USA may disagree among 
themselves. 


The speakers from Russia and the 
other countrics with single-party systems 
do not disagree with the policies of their 
governments. The speakers from Britain 
and the other Western nations may, and 
very frequently do, disagree with the 
policies of their governments. 


In the formulation of the conclusions 
of the Assembly and its Commissions, 
however, the speakers from both these 
groups have shown themselves willing to 
make concessions. When the speakers 
from Britain and the Western nations 
make such concessions they commit 
nobody but themselves or the organisa- 
tions that have endorsed their attendance 
at the Assembly. When the speakers 
from the countries having single-party 
systems make concessions these can only 
be made with the approval of their 
governments. This means that these 
speakers commit their governments in 
ay concessions that are made from their 
side. 


Whereas, therefore, the speakers from 
Britain have a greater freedom of ex- 
pression and action, the speakers from 
Russia have a greater representative 
power and their standing becomes quasi- 
diplomatic. 


These facts may mean that the special 
position of the representatives from the 
countries of single-party system provides 
a particular reason why they should be 
met in conference by people coming 
from countries where this system docs 
not obtain, instead of being an obstacle 
to association in such conferences. 


For those who are prepared to discuss 
this matter on the basis of the facts of 
the situation, and to refrain from 
smothering the discussion in a meaning- 
less sentimentalism, there is here one of 
the most important matters calling for 
consideration, and there can be no 
realistic discussion of a suitable basis for 
a world conference to provide a means 
of expression for popular opinion that 
does not take account of it. 


If, as it is to be hoped, we are now 
reaching the end of the cold war, and 
the problems to be dealt with in main- 
taining peace in the world are to be dis- 
cussed in a co-operative and conciliatory 
spirit, instead of the spirit of hostility 
that has dominated the past decade, the 
question with which we deal above be- 
comes of very considerable importance. 


We have treated it only in relation 
to such gatherings as the Helsinki 
Assembly, but it must apply in regard to 
every conference in which representative 
people from the countries of Eastern 
[Zurope are to meet representative people 
from the West. With the different atti- 
tude of the two sides of the world to 


Peace and the Power struggle 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


each other it would surely be, for 
instance, desirable to examine whether 
there could be a single international 
organisation of trade unionists instead of 
two hostile organisations, The problem 
with which we have been dealing would 
also apply here. It would similarly apply 
in different degrees to Russia and other 
countries of single-party political systems 
in relation to such bodies as UNESCO 
and the ILO. 


It is a matter that obviously requires 
more thought than has been given to it 
and we hope that our friends who were 
pleased with their visit to the Helsinki 
pecnbly will help us in the discussion 
of it. 


Purchasing pewer in US 


fWNHE Manchester Guardian recently 
* remarked that the great economic 
boom in the USA is being accompanied 
by an immense increase in hire-purchase 
buying. Total consumer credit at the end 
of May this year exceeded 35,000 
million dollars—slightly more than all 
the money in circulation in the US. This 
amount increases by five times the instal- 
ment system debts in 1940. According 
to a subsequent BBC announcement one 
family in five in the USA is in debt as 
part of the hire-purchase system. Car 
production is at record levels. [It is 
estimated that more than eighty per cent 
of the 1955 models have been sold on 
the instalment plan. They can be pur- 
chased at the rate of Ils. 3d. per day. 


Those who have read Wilfred Wellock’s 
pamphlet “* Not by Bread Alone” (Hous- 
mans 6d.) will find in these figures 
amplification of the information there 
given; and they are an indication of 
something of the immensity of the 
problem that will have to be solved 
should a genuine disarmament scettle- 
ment release the enormous proportion of 
productive activity devoted in the USA 
to the purposes of war to other pur- 
poses. An economy that can only be 
kept running on the basis of four per 
cent of unemployment by the stupendous 
degree of advance buying indicated by 
the above figures will only be able to 
deal with the release of productive 
power through disarmament by a 
thorough-going political and industrial 
revolution, 


Atems for peace 


QPNE of the departments sending rep- 

resentatives to the International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, which opened at Geneva 
last Monday, is the Ministry of Defence. 
“T have a little shadow that goes in and 
out with me and what can be the use 
of him is more than I can see,” as R. L. 
Stevenson remarked. 


Eighty-four nations have been invited 
to attend, the majority of which have 
accepted, including Russia, the USA, 
Britain and India. 


Subjects under discussion will include 
world requirements for power and the 
role which nuclear energy will play ; the 
building of nuclear energy enterprises, 
health and safety aspects, and the 
production of isotopes. The US 
Government has a nuclear reactor there 
for the purposes of the Conference 
which was available for inspection by 
those present for the “summit talks.” 
This is to be sold to Switzerland for 


350,000 dollars and will represent the 
first delivery of a research reactor unde 
a number of recently signed bilate 
agreements. Other countrics signllé 
such agreements are Belgium, Britals 
Canada, Turkey, Columbia,  Bradlh 
Israel, Spain, Philippines, Netherlands 
Argentina, Liberia, the Chiang Kai-shel 
Government, Denmark, Italy, Gree 


Portugal, Venezuela and Pakistal 
Although the USA is making the 
reactors available, however, it is strict 
limiting the data that it is ready 
supply with them. 


The USA has over 500  scientifi 
Papers to present to the conference 
a varicly of experts dealing with a gre! 
number of possibilities for the applic 
tion of atomic energy to industrial 
agricultural purposes. It is report 
that both Russia and Britain expect 
present more than 100 papers on t 
subject. 


Bete 


Workers Unite 


MPHE reports of colour-bar aa) 
nationalist prejudices in the Natio® 
Union of Mineworkers are distressit 
In spite of the way their represen 
tives use their block vote at Labo 
Conferences, mineworkers have appea! 
as individuals to be trustees of the 
trade union 
groups. 


ideals than most 0 


Now comes the news that they 
opposing the introduction of foreiga! 
Commonwealth labour into the pl® 
ihey do this in the belief that by ket? 
ing mine labour in short supply the 
can compel the National Coal Board” 
concede to their demands for hi 
wages and improved conditions. 


Nobody will begrudge them theif je 
claims for a moment. Coalmining 
still one of the worst jobs in the wo! 
and the miner deserves to be oné 
the best paid employees in the could 
But to attempt to defend workers’ rig™ 
by erecting barriers against fell 
workers is quite contrary to the 
ciples of trade unionism. It would ™ 
far preferable for miners to = 


= 


workers from the depressed areas 
Italy and Jamaica and train them ia y 
ways of their union brotherhood. 1 
would find them then only too ready! 
stand with their British coileagues * 


maintaining their hard-won rights. 


_ Onc other reason for the miners’ @ 
inclination to accept foreign labou!/ 
thoroughly inexcusable on any grout! 
This is the purely racial and nati0® 
antagonisms which mining villagers 
shown to Italian and Jamaican work 
Some pits actually refuse to acm 
coloured men because of this. It is 
always easy for newcomers in a stat, 
land to adjust themselves, But gt! 
business of making them welcome iy 
helping them to settle down a 
members of the community impose 
great strain on the local inhabitants] 
should be regarded as a_ privilege.) 
pumey fellowship, and cheerfully unl 
taken, 


Robbing Peter 


TP‘HERE is something seriously wit 
~ with the present-day standard 4 
education. Perhaps it is that too ro) 
money is being spent on preparing Y° 
for war instead of preparing them 
peace ? 

ny 


The Earl of Iddesleigh said if i 
debate in the Lords recently, on Prim) 
Education, that he had read an ace? 
of how the Army is now teaching si, 
addition and subtraction to its recl, 
by means of drill. He said he someti™ 
wondered whether the Secretary of oy 
for War has ever rung up the Mid 
of Education to ask how much Jory 
he is to do the Minister of Educat! 
work for him, 


Letter from U.S.A. by A. J. mus! 


ANALYSES of the Geneva “summit con- 

ference” continue to occupy a_ great 
amount of space in the press both here and in 
other lands. One from London, which in- 
interested me greatly, has just been reported 
here. As The New York Times phrased it, 
“it was left to the left-wing weekly, The New 
Statesman and Nation, to pose the late Ernest 
Bevin’s assumption that ‘if the two of them 
gang up, there will be nothing left for any- 
one else’.” The Times goes on to say that 
Labour members of Parliament have expressed 
the fear that if the US and Russia reach 
agreement “ Britain may be left out in the 
cold.” What scems to me significant is that, in 
the midst of considerable optimistic talk about 
relaxation of tension and hope of agreements, 
most of the real thinking is still in terms of 
the familiar concepts of power and national 
interest. We shall expericnce profound dis- 
illusionment one day if we think peace will 
be the fruitage of such thinking. 


Labour Party 


It appeae from such reports as this that 
the Labour Party is perhaps farther than ever 
from having a clear and distinctive line and 
furnishing a promising leadership. Perhaps 
I ought to say parenthetically that in what I 
am saying here I am not intending to make 
any comment on the present controversy as to 
whether pacifists in Great Britain would do 
better to continue working in the British 
Labour Party or to form a_ pacifist party. 
Rather, I am thinking in terms of the Socialist 
movement in general but especially in the 
West, which ought in the light of the proud 
traditions of its past to be the great force for 
peace and ought to present a clear alternative 


to both capitalism and Communism in its 
current embodiments. 


Languor and Inertia 


Reports which I have seen of the recent 
fourth Congress of the Socialist International 
held in London confirm the impression that 
the Socialist parties of the West have no dis- 
tinctive and relevant social programme to offer 
the people and operate from their respective 
national standpoints, hardly to be distinguished 
from that of the non-Socialist parties, except, 
of course, the Communists. Aptly, as it seems 
to me, one commentator described the Con- 
gress of the Socialist International as “a kind 
of Socialist UN.” Under the circumstances I 
can believe that the Manchester Guardian was 
accurate when it reported on the opening of 
the recent Congress: ‘Alt the  air-less 
somnolence and flaccid inertia of this summer 
day seemed to have caught the comrades in a 
stifling languor of mind and body. ... We 
were told this was an historic occasion... 
but there was no flash of history or greatness 
in the air.” 

These things point to what results from the 
lack of a Third Camp programme and move- 
ment at this crucial time. I have been greatly 
interested, by the work Professor G. D. H. 
Cole and some of his associates have been 
doing to try to fill this gap, and I am glad that 
the group called the World Socialist Move- 
ment is taking part in the planning of the 
Third Way conference in London next month. 
(Any one in the US who would like to see a 
mimeographed copy of the World Socialist 
Movement puoeg mune may write me for one 
at 21 Audubon Avenue, New York 32, N.Y.) 

The unfortunate results of the lack of a clear 
Third Camp orientation are being illustrated, 


in the aftermath of the Geneva gathering, in 
two very crucial situations on the continent 
of Europe, one in Germany and the other in 
Yugoslavia. 

All sections of the German people have their 
hearts set, quite naturally and properly, on 
the re-unification of their country; but with 
fare exceptions they have hoped that this 
would come about through the US and Russia 
“reaching an understanding” and, in effect, 
making them a present of sovereignty and 
unity. Even those who were most anti- 
militarist and hoped to see a neutralised and 
largely non-military Germany thought this 
might come about because US and USSR 
would find this in their interest—again, that 
is, would make Germany a present of neu- 
trality. Save in rare instances, Germans have 
not realised that if they are to get unity and 
freedom from the suicidal power struggle, they 
must find and occupy their own Third 
Position, achieve their own independence from 
the power game. 


German Third Camp ? 


Now certain factors which we cannot here 
go into have resulted in relaxation of tension 
and in talks between the two big powers—with 
what result for Germany? The result that re- 
unification, as all observers and most of all 
the Germans themselves realisc, 18 postponed 
and is likely to remain in the air as long as 
the present power stalemate persists or until 
the Gennae people join the Lhird Camp, 

In recent developments in Yugoslavia we gee 
a nation that does not have a Clear “third” 
position of its own and which, while con- 
tinuing to depend for ultimate Security on 
military power, secks to remain — neutral,” 
Uhenuaged as between the twO POWers. The 


result is that it is always oscillating bere) 
one bloc and the other, subject to persrr i, 
pressure from both and certain in the or gt 
have to come down on one side of the et 
or the other—unless it develops a gi 
ideological and political independence, 4 
position. 


Negative Yugoslavia 


In a major political pronouncement VY 
huge rally in Croatia near the end of 4 
Marshal Tito described his position i 
revealing terms: ‘We have not sold 
the West but have remained true to the Fi 
ciples of Marx and Lenin. We are Comm™, 
but we are not in a camp.” At the samé 4 
he is speaking in complimentary terms Oy ip 
Krushchev-Bulganin visit to Belgrade 
highly critical terms of the US and 
Germany, reversing the pattern of recent ge 
His government is indignantly refusing of iH 
mit to what it calls a US demand ‘i 4 
right to “supervise” what is done with 
large amount of military equipment whit yi | 
US has been and is sending to Yue yg 
The Tito government is accepting jel fal 
from the US and is apparently soré aa 
it is not given a licence to make its oW%, 40 
there is good reason to believe that it 8g 
dickering with the Kremlin for Soviet iy 
and, possibly, the right to manu fact gil 


to which, of course, the Pentagon 
interposes objection. All this does aT: sf 
independence, not even neutrality ght) 9 


significant sense. Tito and others af 


7 ee 
the soundest of instincts in not wantitag 
either in the Soviet camp or in the if i” 
one, but they are abysmally mistaken sal i 
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DILEMMA OF 
JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 


by Mavis James 


RARE decision was given at Fulham 

Conscientious Objectors Tribunal on 
July 8; a Jehoyah’s Witness, Christopher 

per, was granted conditional exemp- 
tion, Most applications by JWs are dis- 
Missed 


Although he did not vary the grounds for 
Conscientious objection from those given by 
the majority of that sect, Cooper was more 
Precise, and gave a more decided explanation 
of his stand than most. 

“Christians,” he said, “should be neutral.” 
He would not fight with carnal weapons, 
though he would engage in spiritual warfare, 
© said. 

He told the Tribunal that he did not under- 
Stand the meaning of ‘ pacifist,” but in sum- 
ming-up, Sir Gerald Hargreaves expressed the 
View of the Tribunal that Cooper had a better 
idea of the subject than most of the Jehovah's 
Witnesses, “In some cases we find that they 
Feally are pacifists,” he said. 

_ But later in the day, five other JW applica- 
tions were dismissed. 


Two-fold problem 


_ Jehovah's Witnesses face a two-fold problem 
at Tribunals—the Israelite war and the pro- 
€cied Armageddon. 
_ Fulham Tribunal puts it to JWs that if God 
to Lmanded the Israelite wars, it must be right 
ti kill—and, indeed, to kill without discrimina- 
a Therefore Jesus opposed God's idea of 
What is right—which is nonsense. Otherwise 
Od is evil—which is more nonsense. 
watt Jordan, claiming that war was wrong, 
a: told by Sir Gerald Hargreaves, Chairman 
Is the Fulham Tribunal, “If the people of 
ion did as God told them, and went to war, 
hp didn’t look as though war was wrong. i 
potter member of the Tribunal added, “ And 
Ww War was not wrong then, how can it be 
Tong now?” 


thoTmageddon, the other problem which ties 
G. Jehovah's Witnesses into knots, will be a 
Nod-willed war, and as the Tribunal srequenny 
S0serves, most JWs are looking forward to it. 


It is impossi ile these facts with 
‘ possible to reconcile thes 

ihe teachings of Christianity. Nearly all JW 
Pplicants quote that Christ's Kingdom is not 
R this world, otherwise His servants would 
fight, but when answering the Tribunal they 


Tail to sce the disparity caused by their funda- 
Mental belicfs. 


Backwards and forwards 


,As Sir Gerald Hargreaves told David 
torn, another of the five dismissed appli- 
pai “You go backwards and forwards. One 
angute you talk of the Armageddon, and 
werner you talk of Jesus saying that His 
ets, willl not fight. You must make up 
Matted ;, you are so confused on this 
ated Jchovah’s Witnesses’s views are 
lously inconsistent with each other.” 


hantlvice to Dennis Brooks and Eric Wicken- 
on was in similar strain—‘ come down on 
© side of the fence or the other.” 
Ch Jehovah's Witnesses profess to believe in 
Israceanity which docs not agree with the 
Ordajs wars, which they say Jehovah God 
ned in the past,” he said. 


Cheerful Christianity 


ware’® are trying to get something that holds 
ches, 8° to speak. Christianity is much more 
digegeu! than the Old Testament. We want to 
ss which of the two views Jehovah's 
Nesses try to take.” 


ine, Martin Aldridge, Sir Gerald presented 
«a enel of the problem. 


8a You are trying to ride two horses at the 
diree time, and they’re going in different 
arctlons. You must see that Christianity is 


AFSC WORKER WINS AWARD 


NE of 10 awards made by Mademoiselle 
econ, Bazine to “young women whose 
bec} Pishments in 1954 would seem to have 
lo 2 Meaning for women everywhere,” went 
FrigteMe Osborne, director of American 
Nteprat; Service Committee work on school 

Sen in Washington. 
teach’ Mademoiselle: “Uniting parents and 
tribute 7 of both races, her seminars have con- 
lace @ facts, insight into the psychology of 

Telations and a sense of security.” 


Pe 
"oblems of a Christian peacemaker 


RACE was one of the attributes of the 
% th, Ingdom of God, Fr. King, Secretary 
® gery; crusade of Prayer for Peace, said at 
Were © Of intercession recently. Christians 
Untjy ;CUNd to pray and work for the Kingdom 
's established on this earth. 

‘Tom ; Public meeting which followed, a priest 
Probje,© East End of London talked of the 
™S which faced the Christian in his 
Peace especially in relation to the 
e * pacifism. 
piace ppatherings were part of a Quarterly 
Oaq y;) eid in Steenoven House, Aberdeen 
» North London. 


B ° 
Worker, RIEFLY ee 


Comn...2% Hamburg’s public transport 
Groups have formed'a War Resisters’ 
p Pacifist Or the purpose of spreading the 
“Ofescor Message amongst their colleagues. 
Clare ‘a Kathleen Lonsdale, FRS, and Lady 
Presidents esley have agreed to become -vice- 
ny a of the new Fellowship Party. The 
ingswar: yelanning a public meeting in 
Y Hall on September 12. 


it 


or 
na 
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Dr. Homer A. Jack 


LEGACY OF GANDHI 2. 


Is the independence which India won so hardly from Britain by the patient pacifism 
of Gandhi already producing just another power State ? Although non-aggressive, and 
for all her sincere desire to act as a reconciling bridge between East and West, has India 


forsaken the true way of peace which 
position of an ikon and his instruments of 


These suggestions are prompted by the findings of our 
Dr. Homer A. Jack during his tour of India, 


Gandhi taught her and relegated him to the 


peace to the level of mere symbols? 
special correspondent 
and particularly by the following interview 


he had with one of Gandhi's disciples, Jiwatra Bhagwandas Kirpalani. 


S member of Parliament, a leader of 
the Socialist Party of India, and a 
writer, J. B. Kripalani is trying, at 68, to 
persuade his country and its leaders to 
take the Gandhian way of non-violence. 


This, he insists, is no stereotyped, inflexible 
way. To Indians who tend “ to follow Gandhiji 
mechanically” he says, ‘“‘ We cannot follow a 
genius mechanically, especially a genius like 
Gandhiji, who was progressing and evolving 
throughout his conscious Hfe. For future pro- 
gress we can work only in the light of the 
spirit of Gandhi.” 


I caught something of that spirit when I 
found Kripalaniji—as he is affectionately 
called by his friends—wearing only a home- 
spun dhoti in_ his bungalow opposite the 
Imperial Ethiopian embassy in New Delhi. He 
motioned me to a bench, but he himsclf sat 
on a mat spread on the floor. Two pictures 
of Gandhi looked down on us—a drawing by 
one of India’s best modern artists, Jaimint 
Roy, and a representation of the Mahatma on 
his famous Dandi march by Nandalal Bose, 


of Santiniketan. 


Kripalani recalled his first mecting with 
Gandhi in 1917 (although they had corres- 
ponded even before that) during the Cham- 
paran campaign in Bihar. Also beginning his 
work with Gandhi then was Rajendra Prasad, 
subsequently first President of the Republic of 
India, who in 1947 succeeded Kripalani_ when 
he resigned the presidency of the Indian 
National Congress because he felt he was not 
being kept in the confidence of Mr. Nehru 
and the other leaders of his Government. 


That was just before Gandhi was assassinated 
—less than a mile from where Kripalani was 
then living in New Delhi—and I asked him 
how he felt about the murder. “It is difficult 
to describe,” he replied. “1 was not sorry for 
Gandhi, but I was sorry for the nation. 1 was 
also sorry that an Indian should have done this 
thing, especially a Hindu.” 


Worship without works 


But besides being sorry, Kripalani has since 
been increasingly shocked—shocked at the way 
political leaders in India have used Gandhi 
without following his principles. Indians to- 
day, he says, are assigning “a high place to 
Gandhiji in the pantheon of Hindu gods. He 
hopes the time will never come when merely 
Bapu’s picture and a charka [spinning-wheel] 
will be kept on the altar for worship—the 
surest way of destroying Gandhiji’s_ influence 
as a social, political, and economic revolu- 


tionary ” 


Developing his criticism of economic policy, 
Kripalani points out that “under foreign rule 
the precondition of our progress was national 
independence,” whereas now the precondition 
of progress is economic advance. What 
Gandhi contemplated was “not a mere political 
revolution but a comprehensive revolution 
ushering in a new social order based on justice 
and equality and free from political, social, 
and economic exploitation.” 

Gandhi was not against machinery or indus- 
try as such, in spite of the harsh things he 
said about the effects of machines. What he 
wanted was a balanced economy, with co- 
ordination between agriculture and industry. 
The problem, Kripalani says, is to “ devise a 
pattern of industrial development that will use 
India’s manpower to the maximum. 


In modern parlance, industrial plans must 
be labour-intensive rather than capital-inten- 
sive ; otherwise increased production will be 
accompanied by almost more unemployment 
and thus not enough purchasing power to buy 
the goods produced. That is why Gandhi 
emphasised the importance of producing home- 
spun (khadi) and of the whole system of 
cottage and village industries. 

‘palani feels that such i 
ee let alone prosper, under a mixed 
economy unless the Government has _ the 
courage to assign them a non-competitive 

hich is virtually what Gandhi did when 


e, W 
Dee raiated on all members of Congress wear- 
ing homespun even though it was more ex- 


pensive. 
Slowly coming round 


: dependence, Kripalani complains, all 
iden oe self sulliciency (swadeshi) was aban- 


-wheel became “ merely 
doned and the ie te sis of India’s first five- 


a symbol.” The we aanclf on private and 
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year plan was though he admits that 
centralised industty, ainful experience the 
after costly slowly coming round to 


re today | 1 
Pananiits view of planning in India. 


me ere idichangs 
ecause e is still “ no appropria 
aroverall motley,” he is very sceptical of the 


es Board, and fears 
Khadi and Village Industries Sicoctlont of 
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DORN in Hyderabad, Sind, in 1887, Jiwatra 

Bhagwandas Kripalani was 30 when, as 
warden of Muzaffarpur College, he gave M. K- 
Gandhi hospitality—and was sacked from both 
wardenship and professorship. He voluntarily 
left his subsequent post as professor of history 
at Benares University to join the first nonco- 
operation movement, and later did construc- 
live work in the villages. From £923 to 1928 
he was principal of the National College, 
Gujerat Vidyapith, founded by Mr. Gandhi, 
since when he has been known at Acharya 
(teacher). 


For 12 vital years (1934-46) he served the 
Indian National Congress as general secretary. 
His nine prison sentences during his work for 
Indian independence totalled about ten years, 
and his wife Sucheta (whom he married in 
1936) was imprisoned in 1940 and 1942. Both 
are Socialist members of Parliament, she for 
New Delhi and he for a Bihar constituency. 


Kripalani_ has written much about Gandhi 
and Gandhism, “The Gandhian Way” being 
his best-known book. In 1950 he founded the 
independent weekly “ Vigil.” 


PLUS PTLLL GLUT oT PLC aC 


for Vinoba to stress land redistribution as 
present-day India’s central task. 


“This gulf between profession and practice ” 
in Government policy Kripalani thinks is due 
partly to the politicians’ failure to give a 
proper direction to national progress and partly 
to the fact that “a bureaucracy is not con- 
ducive to good constructive work.” Like 
Gandhi, he would drastically decentralise 
Government. 


Recalling Gandhi’s assertion that if India is 
to persuade the world to adopt non-violence 
she must first make it work at home, he said: 
‘India cannot, by propaganda and enunciation 
of certain principles, bring about world peace ; 
for this requires a change of values which 
has not yet occurred in India itself.” And 
referring to present or future US technical 
and economic aid to India he added: “ Every 
nation can be helpful if our own house is in 
order: we must do a better job internally and 
then you can help us, and your help will mean 
more to us.” 


Political progress 


I asked Kripalani about his resignation of 
the Congress presidency in 1947 and how he 
then formed a labour and peasant party (Kisan 
Mazdoor Praja Party). At first this was a 
“Democratic Front” group within Congress, 
but in 1951 it withdrew, and after the 1952 
election he saw that the Socialist Party of 
India was moving away from doctrinaire 
Marxism and nearer Gandhism, so on practical 
grounds he coalesced with it. 


When I raised the question of untouchability 
he said it was “disappearing”: the law helps 
and is quite clear on the point, “ but the rest 
is up to the people themselves; there is no 
longer anyone in India who can justify un- 
touchability on any ground.” 


“What about Christian missionaries?” I 
asked, “ They have been a great help to India, 
particularly in the fields of education and 
medicine,” he answered, but “ their work is 
tainted because their objective is wrong: they 
are more interested in conversion than in social 
reform. C. F, Andrews lived with the Indian 
people ; most missionaries, even today, live 
like the big boss.” 


The uniqueness of Gandhi, according to 
Kripalani, was his equal concern for the 
individual and for society: to separate them 
was to do violence to both, for they act and 
react on each other and both must be upheld 
together. His solution for the confusion in 
internal and international life was “to work 
out a synthesis between the individual and 
the group, between social, economic, and 
political life on the basis of fundamental 
mora! principles.” Kripalani himself outlined 
such a synthesis in a paper read to the 
Gandhian seminar in New Delhi in 1953. 


POST OFFICE WORKERS DEBATE 
DISARMAMENT 


DPD. E. WARD has put the pacifist issue 
before his fellow postal workers and 
sparked a lively discusston by a recent con- 
tribution to The Mount Review, journal of 
the Union of Post Office Workers. 


In the July issue he replies to his critics 
and urges that the need for peace must 
transcend ideas of national sovereignty and 
that the best way to achieve the surrender of 
that sovercignty to the claims of mankind as 
a whole is through unilateral disarmament. 


“ This liberating step,” he writes, “ would be 
practical Christianity coming from a nominally 
Christian country. 


“Relieved of the tremendous financial 
burden of armaments, money could then be 
found to aid the poverty of Asia and Africa. 
If the Four Powers could agree on total dis- 
armament, a very significant world pool of 
aid to the undeveloped countries would be 
set up, even if it meant some reduction in our 
own standard of living.” 


August 12, 1955—PEACE NEWS—3 
LOOKING AHEAD 


Earlier this year a Leeds 
reader sent us 12s. é6d., “the 
result of a collection at my 
home after a_ play-reading.” 
(the play was Shaw’s “Arms 
and the Man”), 

Pcie idea. 

though many of you, like 
myself, will be feadieg these FUNG 
words on holiday, we shall all a ale 
be returning home full of energy for autumn 
and winter activities, 


Here in the office we are looking ahead and 
making plans for increasing the influence of the 
Paper. 


As Rhoda Barnard writes from Liverpool, 
where young Quakers run an open-air mecting 
at the Pier Head and sell Peace News: “The 
work progresses. People are beginning to ask 
WHAT they can do, rather than come out with 
the usual questions about self-defence. it seems 
that people are beginning to think about con- 
structive pacifism, which is a good sign.” 


Ruth Barnard asks for more Peace News 
posters, especially the one “Read the pacifist 
point of view,” for, she writes, “we have 
noticed that people are very curious and— 
although they do not always buy the paper— 
read the poster and sometimes come up and ask 
us what we are selling.” 


Whatever plans you make for the months 
ahead—street-selling, door-to-deor distribution, 
meetings, brains trusts, play readings—the Peace 
News office will be right behind you to help 
with literature and posters. 


PN 


Keeping the organisation intact through the 
holiday period is not easy, however. Can you 
help by a contribution to the Peace News Fund ? 


HUGH BROCK, 


Contributions since July 29: £7 18s. 4d. 
Total since January I, 1955: £1,029 16s. 5d. 


Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace 
News Ltd., and address them to Lady Clare 
Annesley. Joint Treasurer, Peace News, 3 
Blackstock Road, London, NA. 


GALLUP POLL SHOWS 
AUSTRALIAN OPPOSITION 


W/HEN Australians were asked in a recent 

"Gallup Poll whether A-bombs should 
again be exploded on the Central Australian 
range, 41 per cent voiced opposition. 


Statistics show an upsurge of feeling against 
the tests since the last check was made in 
April of 1952. 


April Dec. 

1952 1954 
Favour 58 Bee ne sae 42 
Oppose 29 en gia wae 41 
Undecided 13 Re Ee te 17 


AUSTRALIA 
AND JAPAN 


“‘ Forget and forgive”’ 
—Ex. PoW 


A CORRESPONDENT to the Sydney Morn- 

ing Herald, reports the Australian Peace- 
maker, asks for serious efforts to be made 
to “exorcise our vicious attitude to the 
Japanese.” He is W. A. Tebutt, who himself 
suffered severely as a prisoner of war in the 
hands of the Japanese. 

Feeling against Japan is still running high 
in Australia. 

Describing the Japanese as a race with a 
social history several hundreds of years behind 
the European races, he writes, “ Their general 
conduct in the war was no worse, and probably 
considerably better than that of the European 
troops of the immediate post Middle Ages. 

“At times their treatment of prisoners of 
war was rigorous and crucl. At other times 
they were humane and kindly within the limits 
of their orders. A great deal depended on 
the character of the local camp commander. 
Some were good and some bad, as among our 
own people. 

“Orders were the brain waves of some staff 
wallah, living in civilised conditions, lacking 
in practical experience and couched in words 
easily misconstruable by the troops charged 
with the duty of carrying them out. The 
numbers of the guards were small compared 
with those of their prisoners, and any weakness 
or undue leniency might casily be thought 
capable of inducing revolt, especially with the 
enemy hammering at their citadels. . 


“True, there were cases of sadism and 
cruelty, more cases, in fact, than would have 
occurred with our own troops in the same 
circumstances. I believe that these cases are 
understandable, and not suflicient grounds for 
penalisation of and cultivation of hatred 
against a whole nation; cspecially when I 
remember some of the actions (admittedly few 
in number) of my own comrades in arms in 
Gallipoli and France which could not easily 
be glossed over by a neutral compassionate 
tribunal. 


“JT pardon my custodians, many of whom 
behaved as we expect our own troops to be- 
ave. 


“Let us both forget and forgive.” 


1 RENOUNCE WAR AND | WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to 
P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 


Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh Street, W.C.1 
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Pioneers of the new Africa—4. 


ADOLPH SCHAUDER 


By Regina 


AA DOLPH SCHAUDER had a long way 

to go before he became known to the 
Africans of Port Elizabeth, in South 
Africa, as Songeba (“Man of Mercy”). 


He was born in Austria, in 1880, in the 
Galician village of Kolomyja. His father was 
an orthodox Jew and very poor. Adolph’s 
first efforts to learn a trade in Vienna were 
quite unsuccessful, but he tried a new trade, 
served his apprenticeship with a maker of 
hats and then—while still a boy—set off across 
Europe in search of fortune. 


In Germany he found, even in those days, 
that life could be made uncomfortable for a 
Jew. For this reason he left Bautzen, where 
he had found employment, for Norway. And 
here he saved enough money to take him to 
England. 


Things were not casy in England; but at 
last a Jewish manufacturer in Manchester gave 
Adolph a job at seven shillings a week, How 
he lived at all, 1 don’t know, but he attended 
night classes to learn English and somehow 
he eventually started a small business of his 
own, with a partner. By the time the Boer 
War broke out he had saved enough money to 
take him to South Africa. 


He landed at Port Elizabeth, in the Eastern 
Province of the Cape—the place which was to 
be his home for so many years. Here he 
worked at first as a waiter. Adolph was a 
very bad waiter. He worked next as a hospital 
orderly and then joined the Prince of Wales 
Light Horse. 


This was a curious decision, as young 
Schauder could not ride. Somehow the awk- 
ward soldier became a corporal. He was also 
given work more to his taste than soldiering: 
for the rest of the war he assisted the medical 
officers in caring for the sick and the wounded. 
When the Boer War was over he obtained 
work on the railway, hoping to become a 
Station Master, but this ambition did not last 
long. He had even saved money while he was 
in the Army, but it was all lost in an unlucky 
investment. However, in spite of all that he 
had done, Adolph Schauder was not yet 
twenty-two—an age at which many a young 
man has had no experience of life outside 
a public school and a university. 


He went back 1o Port Elizabeth and got 
himself a job in a business there. From that 
day his fortunes went steadily forward. He 
became a wealthy man and a_ prominent 
citizen. But the lean years were never forgot- 
ten. The memory of them helped to make 
Schauder the “ Man of Mercy” of later days, 
as a City Councillor since 1922 and (at one 
time) Mayor of Port Elizabeth. 


* 


HERE is quite a_ considerable 

Jewish community- at Port 
Elizabeth and some of Schauder’s public work 
has been undertaken to meet its needs and 
aspirations. But he is even better known as 
the advocate of unity who has refused to 
recognise that there is any essential and neces- 
sary conflict between races. Jews and Gentiles, 
Afrikaners and English-speaking Europeans, 
“Coloured” people (of mixed blood), 
Africans, Indians and Chinese are all found 
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among the cosmopolitan population of Port 
Elizabeth; but to Councillor Schauder their 
common humanity is the most important 
thing. Those whose need has been greatest, 
the urban Bantu workers, have had best cause 
of all to be grateful to him; and it is to them 
that he is Songeba. 


The Bantu came to the towns for various 
reasons. Their “reserves” were pitifully in- 
adequate, (For every acre of land per head 
held by the Bantu in the reserves there are 
over seventy acres per head owned by the 
rural European population.) The taxation of 
Africans, as in Kenya, was intended to drive 
Africans into European employment, and it 
has been all too succesful. Yet African wages 
in the towns are still inadequate to maintain 
any decent standard of living. The result has 
been the hideous shanty towns which one 
finds outside so many of South Africa’s large 
cities. 

Fifty-five years ago the problem of these 


New Brighton, “the best African township In the Union.” From a painting 


by A. 


Pemba 


pondokkies (shacks made of old tins, sacking, authorities ordered the complete destruction of minimum standards of health and efficient: 


cardboard, rotten pieces of wood and scraps 
of corrugated iron) was already acute. Plague 
broke out at Port Elizabeth in 1900 and the 


ADOLPH SCHAUDER 


five ‘‘ Native locations ” at Port Elizabeth. The 
inhabitants were given 24 hours notice to quit, 
with no offer of any alternative accommoda- 
tion. So thousands moved beyond the City 
boundries and built even worse slums at a 
at Korsten. Clearly nothing bad been 
solved. 


* 
DISEASE is everybody’s business. 
Even the worst Governments, 


though they may do much to create the con- 
ditions of disease, will periodically take strong 
measures to arrest its progress. When Adolph 
Schauder, elected to ike City Council, began 
his campaign for better housing, he found that 
he had some excellent cards to play. He 
Tepresented better housing to hard-headed 
citizens as a sound investment against disease 
-—and against crime, “ Sub-economic” housing 
loans by the Government and “ sub-eco- 
nomic” rents charged to Africans might seem, 
superficially, to be forms of state and munici- 
pal charity, for which there was no return. 

chauder thought otherwise—and he proved 
his pon first by his eloquence and then by 
results, 


In fact, of course, the very wealth of the 
State and the municipalities is made primarily 
from African and Coloured labour—with 
Indian labour, too, in Natal. It is not the 
first time in history that the chief producers of 
wealth have been so poor themselves that it 
has been necessary to distribute among them 
some of the reward withheld from their in- 
adequate wages, in order to maintain certain 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


i rue Story OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER,” by 

=- Jo Manton (Methuen 9s. 6d.) was written 
to mark the eighticth birthday of the man who 
is musician, scientist and humanitarian and 
who has captured the love and admiration of 
the world. 


Jo Manton has written one of the rare 
books that can be enjoyed over and over again. 
Both children and parents will find it difficult 
to put down until the last chapter is finished. 
Written clearly and sympathetically, it has the 
rare quality of making the reader feel he has 
a share in Schweitzer’s work, that he can 
follow step by step cach wise decision the 
doctor makes. 


Albert.Schweitzer seems to have been always 
gifted with the ability to act quickly in any 
situation, from persuading Africans to build 
the Lambéné hospital, wrestling with hesitant 
committees to improvising air raid shelters for 
his patients. 


There is a delightful story of his boyhood. 
He always hated cruelty and the time came 
when he had to make a stand against it. One 
spring day his friend brought along a new 
catapult. Soon Albert Schweitzer had made 
himself one as well and proposed an artillery 
battle with stones. Henry the friend had other 
ideas and led the unwilling, hesitating Albert 
to the hilltop to shoot birds. ‘“‘ Albert was just 
picking up a stone when suddenly, from the 
valley below, the sound of church bells floated 
up to them on the still air. The chimes rang 
over the countryside and joined with the song 
of the birds. Then the warning bell began to 
peal in single, slow strokes. Its heavy note 
spoke to’ Albert, as clearly as the words he 
had heard his father read, Sunday after Sunday 
—‘ Thou shalt not kill!’ He knew in an in- 
stant what he had to do. Raising his voice 
in a shout, he clapped his hands to drive the 
birds away. They rose in a cloud from the 
tree and flew out of reach "—Later, Schweitzer 
the man, knew that his work was to teach 
men reverence for life. 


The book is well illustrated with pen and 
ink drawings by Astrid Walford and these add 
to the charm of this good book. 


* 


Tim OP TAMBERLY Forest, by Irene Byers 
(Max Parrish 8s. 6d.) is an unusual story 
that boys and girls who love the country will 
thoroughly enjoy. It pens up a completely 
different side of life, for the forests of the 
Forestry Commission, with their routine and 
seasonal work are not often in the news. 


The hero of the story—Tim, whose father 


wishes him to go to sea, runs away from his 


London home to find work in the forest. 
Things are not easy for him as he gets into 
trouble with a gang of destructive boys who 
damage the young trees. With the help of 
good friends however, Tim proves his worth 
and becomes the best of the forest apprentices. 


All the descriptions of work in the forest 
are true to life. 


Deris Cantor 


Nearly, but not quite 


Trail Maker (David Livingstone); White 
Queen (Mary Slessor); Bishop Jim (James 
Hannington); Forest Doctor (Albert 
Schweitzer). Lutterworth Press, 3s. 6d. each. 


HAERE are four little books on four of the 

greatest Christian missionaries to Africa. 
They are written for children, are cheap and 
easy to read. 


The men and women whose lives are des- 
cribed are: David Livingstone ; Mary Slessor ; 
James Hannington and Albert Schweitzer. 


The books represent in a way a transition. 
A transition from the old type of missionary 
book for children where Empire-building, 
commerce promotion, Europeanisation of the 
“natives” and spreading the Gospel all went 
together. No doubt in the minds of three of 
these even (Slessor, Livingstone and Hanning- 
ton) there was some confounding of these 
functions, although they are among the best 
people the church ever sent to Africa. After 
all, they were Victorians, and we have 
advanced in our understanding of fundamental 
human equality since then. And it is also 
true that the great doctor Schweitzer’s views on 
the role of European colonialism are a little 
antiquated. But we love him none the less 
for that; nor is his achievement the less for it. 


A transition from all that to an objective yet 
sympathetic appreciation of the role of the 
Christian missionary in the “ heathen ” world: 
these little books are not quite all the way yet, 
There is still an undercurrent of patronage, 
still a sense of the White Man’s Burden about 
them. But they are beginning to get the idea, 


The record of Christian missionary work in 
Africa is not an unblemished one. There js 
a lot to be answered for. Yet for all their 
shortcomings (which were probably more the 
shortcomings of their time than they them. 
selves) certain figures stand out as heroic, 
dedicated servants of mankind and God. These 
four rank among them. 

But the books are not yet the children’s 
books we are waiting for. 


Tom Wardle 


In South Africa this has even been a mattel 
of policy—there are obvious political reasom 
why many Europeans would rather be tax@ 
for State charity than pay fair wages. But ® 


least such an attitude made it possible fo! , 


Schauder to do something effective ; and ge 
ting things done is his speciality. At the 48° 
of 74 Adolph Schauder still combines the bet! 
business head in Port Elizabeth with dee 
humanitarian sympathies and something jike 
prophetic vision. 


* 


ai 

f Gop gave me a vision,” he salé 

to me many times as we drov 

round the new, well-planned townships fo! 
Africans and Coloured workers. The visi? 
had taken solid form in thousands of ne® 
houses, including the best African townshif 
in the Union. Adolph Schauder is not 
socialist. But it was at his instigation thi 
the Council refused to compensate the lao¥ 
lords (who had already made fortunes out ol 
slum property) when the slums were demoll’ 
shed. And it was his shrewdness which 
ruced the Council to build houses for £500 
by direct labour which contractors could 
build for less than £800. His African hom@ 
were well built by African labour, specially 
trained for the purpose and remarkably qui 
to learn—though prevented from building els 
where by the Government and the Whilé 
Unions. 


The new homes of the Africans at yo 
Elizabeth are so small that they look lis 
dolls’ houses. But they have proper sanitatio® 
water taps, electricity and little gardens, Th 
really are homes—and that is a lot to 8 
about any African “location” in South Afri@ 
The man whom God gave a vision has doté 
what it was in his power to do. And no me! 
can do more. 


TIME TO LEARN 
KILLING 


URING the normal period of ten weeks 

training, an 18-year-old National Servic® 
man averages 361 of 491 hours undergolil 
combatant training. His on-duty hours 2! 
divided thus :— 


— 


= 
————— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


=—y 


5 i Houtl) 
‘ombatant Training eri 
Drill |e ee ae 
Weapon training including fieldcraft ... 238 
Gas training = se = art 5 
Physical training and games... ¥- bi 
—_ 
Total 36! 
_— 
Houtl) 
Other Training Stok 
Education ... a u 
Hygiene 3 its ae vas j 
Padre’s hours (voluntary) 9 


Passing-out and other parades, tests, 


selection, interviews, squad competi- 00 
tions, pay, medical inspections, etc. ... M 
Tota 139 

| = 


Grand total:491 hov# 


These figures were given by the Secretary 2 
State for War, Fitzroy Maclean, in a writl@, 
answer to an enquiry on the subject made 2 
Peter Freeman, MP (Newport), in the Ho 
of Commons. is 

I 


Basic training lasts for 6 wecks and jo 
followed by training special to the arm 
which the recruit is serving. For the Infantsy" 
this period is 4 weeks, making 10 weeks if 
and the above programme is that for Infa2' 
recruits. 


_ Mr. Mactean states that drill, physical rai 
ing, and games are essentially combatant 1 
ing, even when weapons are not handled. 


The tables do not include meal vod 
Breakfast and supper usually fall outside W495 
ing hours, For the mid-day meal and te 
hour is usually allowed. 


all 


uy 


Quotes 


The eta trained soldier is one,” 40 
has had his civilian initiative reduclgd 
zero, Sociologist August B. Hollins® 


Never do anything against conscienc® 
if the state demands it.. insitll 
—-Albert Els” 
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Divine tolerance, but 


not for all 


PARSONS and 
bishops, churches and the law are all in 
the same boat,” said the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, one of the broadcasting stars at 
the banquet of the “Commonwealth and 
Empire Law Conference ” (Home), held at 
Guildhall.“ The Gospel,” continued His 
face, “came not to destroy the law, but to 
fulfil it. Lawyers and parsons exist only 
cause of folly, sin and ignorance. Law is 
“given.” 


lawyers, judges and 


a 


We were left wondering whether folly, sin 
and ignorance were the parents of lawyers 
ac Parsons, but were deeply grateful to learn 
Hat the laws providing for conscription and 
a cod in fulfilment of the Gospel! 
. *ts Grace is an excel- 
lent after-dinner speaker. RADIO 
€ was never happier than b 
sepicting the Prodigal Son, y 
xen through the eyes of an Joseph 
fitican artist as “a teddy- 
OY carrying a suit-case.” 
understandable and pardonable, which is more 
ton can be said for his own interpretation 
the teaching of Christ. 
“ Declaimed the Prime Minister amid cheers: 
Pasis of our liberty—we accept the limits set 
¥ the law—the hallmark of our civilisation 
4 long experience of tolerance—what our 
aNcestors won.” (A very nice point too often 
“oe and tolerance “our fathers won” was 
Ste obtained through war with other countries. 
€p by step it was wrung by suffering from 
Privileged minority whose successors are 
wind tolerance ? That blessed mercy-thread 
y Ich springs from the heart and tempers 
nee justice with mercy; yes, it is not 
MOwn in our criminal records. We are 
foie YOUNg men whose only crime is a con- 
*€NCious objection to war? What has 
Iyrome of the tolerant provisions of Sections 
72nd 18 of the National Service Act 1948 ? 
Autute and the executive machinery of the 
igPeat Tribunals could not be wider if the 
the were expressly contrived to invalidate 
© former, 
he “Minister of Labour moved to rule that 
~€ Church of Jehovah’s Witnesses—number- 
Ng more than 500,000 members—was not a 
"éligious denomination ? 
‘lerance in criminal law and condemn the 
pany of others, when a measure, passed 
7? the highest authority in our land to protect 
0d-fearing, conscicntious young citizens is 
One to deny them simple justice. 
ais Sir Hartley Shawcross said to the 
ipensuished gathering: “ We all declare for 
A] " ™ 
Time, the handmaiden of history, protects, 
whit@nsforms and embellishes minor incidents 
‘ch dwarf into insignificance the spectacular 
Mid the pomp and circumstance of the 
man Empire, Calvary passed unnoticed. 
ngouting “ Scrapbook for 1914” (Home), the 
Mes Grey, Asquith, the Kaiser, Kitchener 
on and hastily retreated to oblivion. They 
BR, efeat for a day. ; 
shan that swamp of lies, suffering and 
«2M, when sermons in the Abbey glorified 
arching feet led to the whirlwind,” the only 
met that shines today was kindled by simplic 
On Christmas-eve when the Germans 


ine production of H-bombs were a dircct gift 
when describing a picture 
“Soar a A en Fleming 
,atliamentary government and the law—the 
®verlooked is that the degree of liberty, free- 
*ontinually exhorting us to defend it by arms.) 
jpenkéul that it should be so. But what of 
‘© gaping void between the parliamentary 
By what divine prompting of tolerance was 
It ill-behoves us to applaud our own 
ig Plemented behind a facade where everything 
erty, but do not all mean the same thing.” 
"aperics of their epoch. 
$24 the Czar loomed for a moment from the 
T cause,” when “the beat of drums and 
DIARY 


rei Ris is a free service, we 
buby-_ the right to select notices for 
10 maze Wwe nevertheless desire 
We ren, it as complete a service as 
tg, ““SOnably can, and therefore 


Absolutism and Helsinki 


Your leading article entitled ‘ Helsinki,” 

shows lop-sided tendencies. COs in 
England who refuse conditions of exemption, 
like brave Christopher Farley and_ others, 
especially those “‘ Troublesome People” of the 
first World War, would probably not seck 
your advocacy on their behalf. Our own 
other COs and their Tribunals are essentially 
in the nature of a compromise as between the 


State and the Individual, just and liberal, yet 
escapist for both sides. 

The leaflet showing an Italian CO hand- 
culled is worth more than 100 pictures of COs 
at work lumbering or even as_ hospital 
orderlics. Therefore your labour of thought 
and writing on this subject is over-weighted 
against the absolutist in any country. It makes 
much ado about something that is of much 
lesser importance than the abolition of war 
itself. 

I wonder if the weakening of Friends Peace 
Testimony is due to the different attitude by 
the State to Quakers and other COs in the 
two world wars. We want more martyrs for 
peace, not less, in every country. War claims 
martyrs enough. 

You mention my name in another of your 
“lop-sided” personal attitudes to the World 
Peace Council. I confess I felt the tenden- 
tious character of many of the speeches in 
Helsinki, but criticism of, or submission to, 
one’s own national Government is no more 
regrettable than a blind or _half-blinded 
allegiance to one’s own predclictions or 
associations. A trade unionist must think 
like his fellows and go on strike with his 
fellows whether he likes their policy or not. 


A British Member of Parliament must now 
vote as he is told, speaking generally. Liberty 
is in danger everywhere. 

ae SS SS 
facing “ A” Company hoisted on their parapet 
lighted Christmas trees. 

The hopeful words of the English soldier 
shouted across no man’s land “J'll meet you 
halfway” and the German reply “So will I 
show how mankind, freed from the tyranny of 
political ambition, diplomatic subterfuge and 
national hatreds can find peace. 

“ Come on chaps they mean it!—-what would 
Kitchener say?—what’s German for. thank 
you? He’s just given me a sausage—give him 
a tin of bully beef.” 

“ Are they still in no man’s land?” Asked a 
voice at the end of the programme. No sir. 
They are for all time graven upon our hearts! 


Whimsical wench! 


She must have been named “The Praying 
Mantis *(Home) (and not the preying Mantis), 
before her social habits were known. Even 
when set to the music of Antony Hopkins, the 
life circle of this facinating hypocrite has no 
redeeming trait. ’ 

“Squatting with hands upheld as though in 
prayer, her little pointed face turning from 
side to side, she is the tiger of insccts and a 
pious fraud. She is the cruclest of cannibals. 
When battles between females end in the death 
of one, the other tidies up by consuming her 
victim. In two hours she can devour a cricket 
larger than herself.” —_— =: 

Fortunately she cannot distinguish life unless 
it moves. The male, presumably aware of this, 
approaches her from behind. If she hears him 
and turns, he stands frozen until her attention 
is diverted. In this hide-and-seck with death, 
if she sees her amorous consort approaching, 
she kills and eats him. Even when mating she 
shows no sign of affection ; throwing her head 
over her shoulder she snaps off the head of the 
father of her future young, and when he falls 
to the ground completes the feast. ; 

“And that,” we said to Aunt, feeling very 
hot under the collar, “is a mother ; a female!” 

“* Maybe, maybe,” she replied, “‘ but she’s not 
a patch on men. What about those Americans 
who want the Russians to liberate their satel- 
lites just because they want to blow them into 


space.” 
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| LETTERS | 


Peace News would become much more in- 
fluential if it were less tendentious, I long 
for its influence to increase and know there 
is in it, as in the World Peace Council, a 
“fluidity” of foundational thinking and 
expression which bodes well for the future. 


If Peace News wants the World Peace 
Council to listen to it, it must show signs of 
having listened to the World Peace Council 
even to read between the lines, and to hear 
from where words come, First, suspend sus- 
picion. Secondly, make due allowance. 
Thirdly, words are but words. Hf{uman fellow- 
ship was the hallmark of Helsinki. It was a 
Peoples’ Parhament, aiming at World Friend- 
ship and achieving it in a remarkable way. 


It foreshadowed the equally remarkable sub- 
sequent World Peace Council at Geneva 
where ‘fluidity’ and = friendship likewise 
indicated a new “climate of opinion” in 
which the eventual total abolition of war will 
become possible. 

CHARLES MARLAND. 


The Woodlands, 
Caterham. 


{Comment arising from this letter appears 
on page 2.—Editor.] 


Harold Stassen Replies 


PERSONALLY _ signed letter from 
Harold E, Stassen, the White House, 
Washington, to the Secretary of East Ham 
Peace Movement, expresses thanks for “‘ con- 
structive” proposals despatched to him in 
June last. These concerned “ full and frank 
discussion’ between the leaders of the Great 
Powers in an effort to reduce world tension. 


Mr. Stassen, Head of the US Foreign 
Operations Administration and special assis- 
tant to the President on Disarmament 
Problems, says in his letter that his staff are 
“to analyse the thoughtful ideas” advanced 
and that although he realises “the extreme 
difficulty of the problem” he has faith that 
President Eisenhower’s ‘devotion to the 
objective of Peace” will enable a solution to 
be found. 


East Ham Peace Movement’s letter was sent 
at a time when Mr, Dulles was emphasising 
that only matters of procedure could be dis- 
cussed at any top-level talks and then only 
briefly. 

In recent years communications have been 
received from a number of Eastern capitals 
and the receipt of this letter from Washington 
is felt to be indicative of the growing role 
the Peace Movement is playing in world 
affairs, 


RON MONTAGUE. 
37 Leighton Avenue, 
E.12. 


Berlin Peace Council 


E have received from the Peace Council 
in Berlin some disturbing news of events 
which have taken place in Western Germany 
on the return of participants at the World 
Assembly for Peace in Helsinki and a few 
days before the Meeting of the heads of States 
at Geneva. 
The information we have received includes 
the following reports: 
All participants at the World Assembly for 
Peace were photographed at the acrodrome 
on their return to Western Germany. 


On 16th July the office of the West German 
Peace Committee in Dusseldorf was searched 
and documents dealing with the World 
Assembly for Peace and copies of the Vienna 
Appeal were confiscated. 


On the previous day the office of the North 
Rhine Regional Peace Committee (also in 
Dusseldorf) was searched and similar docu- 
ments were confiscated, 


Similar searches and confiscations have 
taken place in several towns in Lower Saxony. 
In the office of the Works Peace Committee 
at the Haveler Wiese mine, the police confis- 
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cated a “ Peace Book” containing the Vienna 
Appeal that had been signed by all the 
members of the Works Peace Committee and 
100 trade unionists. 


Madame Edith Hoereth-Menge, former 
Social Democratic Municipal Councillor of 
Munich, and Mr, Erwin Bebert. former pastor 
and Communist Deputy for Baden-Wurttem- 
berg, have been accused of high treason as 
Presidents of the West German Peace 
Committee. 


The magistrate of a Munich Regional 
Tribunal has opened an inquiry on “ collective 
and continual offences ” against seven members 
and former members of the Bavarian Peace 
Committee, including the writer, Dr. Karl 
Lobenstein. 

W, R. T. GORE, 
Asst. Secretary. 
British Peace Committee, 
81 City Road, E.C.1. 


Women Suffragettes 


T has grieved me very much to read the 

mistaken view of Esme Wynnc-Tyson 
regarding the ‘Suffragettes” led by Mrs, 
Pankhurst and Christabel. We had very strict 
Instructions not to risk injury to any person, 
other than ourselves; never was a political 
campaign carricd through on more humane 
lines, or Ina more carefully controlled 
manner. Injury to material things, such as 
breaking of windows, etc, was what our 
“militancy” consisted of, for many men 
thought more of the value of these than of 
human life. For these things we were 
arrested, sent to prison, went on hunger strike, 
and were forcibly fed, but that did not injure 


others, 
ETHEL HASLAM. 
Formerly Hon. Sec., Ilford WSPU. 


Women and War 


T AM sorry if I misunderstood Esme Wynne- 

Tyson, whose kind words about my articles 
I very much appreciate, 

I do, however, disagree (1) that the deplor- 
able white feather giving was ever an 
effective means of recruitment ; (2) that it was 
ever official WSPU policy, and (3) that it in 
any way commended itself to the Government 
of the day, let alone as something for which 
the vote was offered as a reward. 

_ I think it is a little unfair to pick out 
instances of violence and abuse in some 
individuals as typical; there were many 
women in the WSPU, among them some of my 
very good friends, who willingly suffered the 
torment of forcible feeding and were prepared 
to dic (some did nearly die) for the cause. 

_ T thought I had made it clear that there 
is no comparison with pacifist non-violent 
resistance, and [ still ask for recognition of 
the magnificent work of the non-militant 
organisations which undoubtedly paved the 
way for the ultimate victory. 


SYBIL MORRISON. 
Pant-y-fedwen, 
Borth. 


Acid test 


WER. E. M. RACKHAM'S eight points for 
-'# thé United Nations are good. But I would 
{ect like reversing the order and putting point 
No, 8 first—i.e, “Divert men’s energies to 
peaceful work.” 

There is surely enough peaceful work 
urgently crying out to be done to keep men 
indefinitely diverted until War falls into 
oblivion. I refer more particularly to the 
development of the under-developed areas, To 
achieve the desired result and provide all with 
enough to eat and the minimum comforts of 
life will entail hard work and planning for 
gencrations. 

But this cannot be done unless we banish 
war and use the wealth now used for destruc- 
tive purposes for getting on with the gigantic 
constructive task—civilitsation’s acid test. 


OSWALD DEAKIN. 
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ARMED NEUTRALITY IN 
AUSTRIA 


by Francis Rona 


mpwo Bills on Conscription and “eternal 

neutrality” have recently been presented 
to the Austrian Parliament by the Coalition 
Government (Catholics and Socialists) for the 
next session in September. 

The passage of the second Bill, based on 
the State Treaty with the “ Big Four,” will 
no doubt be unanimous. It reads: 

“Austria voluntarily declares her eternal 
neutrality, and will sustain and defend it with 
all her power. Accordingly, Austria will not 
join any military alliance or permit the 


PPU Summer School 
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Conscientious Objector.” John Kay spoke on 
“ Pacifists and their children,” and myself on 
“ Pacifism and the Problem of Evil.” 

Long after the sessions were officially closed, 
small groups were debating the points raised. 
In fact next to the friendly happy atmosphere 
of the school, the outstanding characteristic 
was the white-hot interest shown in all topical 
problems. On Friday evening, some of the 
Staff and friends gave us a most delightful 
Welsh concert, with harp playing, Penillion 
singing solos and recitations. For the first 
time some of us heard Phyllis Vallance recite. 
She gave a dramatic scene from Julius Caesar, 
and also an original poem she had written. 

“One big happy family” has now become 
a catchword, but it was a reality at Panty- 
fedwen. People with cars generously invited 
others to excursions and picnics (for which the 
Management provided’ packed lunches) to 
Aberystwyth, Aberdovey, the Rhayader water 
works, Devils Bridge and other beauty spots. 
Energetic folk walked the lovely headlands, 
people minded each other’s children, took each 
other’s photographs, and many new friends 
were made, 

Vegetarians were specially grateful to the 
Chef, who although unused to such catering 
took endicss trouble to prepare varied and 
appetising meals. 

aking the arrangements for a large party 
such as this entails endless correspondence, 
and the party expressed its thanks to Stuart 
Morris for making it possible for us all to 
enjoy this perfect week. 


Career without a Future 


“@\WNLY one Service trade in twenty has no 
connection with anything outside,” 
claims the first of a scrics of three booklets on 
Armed Forces carcers and re-settlement, issued 
by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service and the Central Office of Information. 
Unfortunately, the booklet, “The Services 
and Your Carcer” does not go far enough. 
It docs not say exactly what that one trade is, 
nor does it show that this specific trade is 
taught to a high percentage of servicemen. It 
does not forewarn young men who are 
enthusiastic to join the Forces that when they 
return to civilian life, they will be hanged for 
carrying out the same trade which they learnt 
in the Services, 

In an attractive paragraph dealing with train- 
ing for a carecr, the booklet promises, “ All 
this leads to promotion, with increased pay 
and responsibilities.” This should really be 
qualified, “ providing establishments exist, and 
the serviceman is prepared to conform to 
certain rules and regulations.” Establishments 
are highly important. If they do not exist, it 
means remustering to another trade, in which 
one may neither have interest nor skill. 

Whether educational facilities have improved 
tremendously in recent years or not, the old 
tag, which frustrated hopes and plans of 
thousands of wartime servicemen and women, 
still holds good. “ Providing the exigencics of 
the Service permit.” This means that if your 
schedule includes three nights a weck at a 
language class, and the Army schedule, which 
can be arranged or disarranged at a moment’s 
notice, details you for some Army duty, then 
your chances of studying are remote. ’ 

Two further booklets, one dealing with 
commissioned service as a career, and the 
other dealing with further employment for 
discharged officers, will be issued shortly. 


M.J. 


PARLIAMENT 
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ment could accept-no more than could the 
Labour Government. 

“Mr. Craddock said that anybody who 
wanted peace was suspect,” he~ continued. 
“Surely we all realise that anyone in his 
senses wants peace, and we on this side are 
just as entitled to argue how best peace can 
be achieved as are Labour Members. 

“Much as we dislike conscription, we, like 
the Government before us, are bound to 
maintain it for as long as we consider it 
necessary for the defence of the country. And 
we are convinced that at the present time, it 
is necessary.” 

Mr. Craddock intervened, saying that this 
was an age of peace, or comparative peace. 
Surely, he argued, something should be done 
about this matter more speedily. 

Mr. Maclean replied: “If Mr. Craddock 
thinks that this age, up to the present time, 
can be termed an age of peace, he must have 
a different idea from most of us what peace 
is. We all hope there will be an improve- 
ment, and I believe that one of_ the chief 
reasons for any improvement will be that we 
have shown ourselves strong and that our 
allies have been strong.” 

Continuing, Mr. Maclean said it was, unfor- 
tunately, too early to presume that the cold 
war had come to an end. In the cold war, 
he maintained, conventional forces were very 
largely essential. It was largely because we 
had kept our conventional forces up to 
strength that we had managed to hold our 
own. 
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establishment of any military bases of foreign 
powers on her territory.” 

This constitutional law will be acknowledged 
by the Governments of the Four Treaty 
Powers, thus confirming the creation of a 
neutral zone in Central Europe. 

But on the insistence of the Western Powers, 
Austria has to maintain an armed force for 
“defence,” although the State Treaty left the 
form and methods to the Austrians them- 
selves. (Heavy guns, atomic, biological and 
chemical weapons are forbidden). 

The Government’s proposition of conscrip- 
tion with !2 months’ service was received with 
a tremendous popular opposition. It has been 
reduced to nine months in the present Bill 
which also provides alternative service with- 
out weapons for those who object to the use 
of force on deep religious grounds or reasons 
of conscience, confirmed by witnesses. 

While the Socialist youth organisations are 
Strictly in opposition to the Bill, even the 
large Catholic ‘youth movement declared itself 
not unenthusiastic about it and demanded 
that no religious oath should be prescribed 
but only a solemn promise to be given by 


War  Resisters, 


Austrian 
Matzenberger (right), demonstrate against 
creation of an army. Dr. Matzenberger 
was blinded during the last war. Now a 
pacifist, he is active in the WRI and 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


led by Dr. 


conscripts. “ Military service should not be 
based on religion,” said the young Catholic 
people, and the Government has accepted this 
view in the Bill. 

The leaders of the Coalition Government 
reccived no mandate to introduce conscription 
as this issue did not exist at the elections two 


years ago. Although this subject is now 
vehemently discussed in all sectors of the 
population, the Government is absolutely 


opposed to a plebiscite on the establishment 
of an army, because the majority of the 
people seem to be against it. Never has anti- 
militarism been so widespread in Austria since 
World War I, and particularly among young 
people. The scores of protest-letters in nearly 
all papers and periodicals revealed this fact, 
to the astonishment of many editors. For the 
opponents, the matter of the Bill is by no 
means an accepted reality, unofficial voting 
and resolutions in numerous factorics and 
other large enterprises demand a democratic 
solution, by plebiscite, instead of a “managed” 
solution by Party leaders. 

The international consequences of Austria’s 
remilitarisation are unfortunate from the 
point of view of world disarmament and 
respect for neutrality “without defence by 
guns.” It is to be feared that other defeated 
countries, e.g. Japan, will be pushed into 
rearmament on account of the Austrian 
‘ precedent,” although the Government may 
find it diflicult, as in Austria, to get the con- 
sent of the large majority of the population. 


Labour Party Conference 


MPHE resolutions submitted for consideration 

at the forthcoming Labour Party Con- 
ference at Margate show that the rank and 
file of the Party have been considerably shaken 
by the defeat at the General Election and there 
is the to-be-expected list of scapegoat resolu- 
tions under the heading “ Party Administra- 
tion.” These number 31. More paid agents, 
better propaganda and a firmer fine are all 
suggested, 

When we come to the resolutions dealing 
with vital issues a hopeful trend can be 
observed. In 1954 there were only two resolu- 
tions calling for the banning of the H-bomb ; 
this year there are 15. 

There are 22 resolutions dealing with con- 
scription (Transport House still prefers the 
cuphemistic ‘National Service”), Last year 
there were 12. The number of those calling for 
the complete abolition of conscription has 
risen from five to 15. 

A noteworthy feature here is that the power- 
ful Boilermakers’ Union has tabled a resolution 
calling for abolition. This is the first time 
this has happened. This Union and NATKE, 
who are affiliated to the No Conscription 
Council, are the first trade unions to declare 
Open opposition to conscription. 

LJ.c. 


MPHE Labour Peace Fellowship is arranging 

to hold a public meeting at Margate 
during Labour Party Conference week. It will 
be held on Monday, October 10, at 7.45 p.m. 
in the Lido Theatre, Cliftonville. Victor Yates, 
MP, will take the Chair and the speakers will 
include Pastor Martin Niemoller, Dr. Donald 
Soper, Fenner Brockway, MP, and George 
Craddock, MP. 
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“INVESTIGATE NUCLEAR WARFARE” 
ASK SCIENTISTS 


"[.HE Conference of Scientists convened by the World Association of Parliamen- 
tarians for World Government which met in London last week passed the 
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following resolution : 


“Since in any future world war nuclear 
weapons will probably be employed and 
since such weapons threaten to bring im- 
measurable suffering to humanity, and 
material destruction, and possibly even the 


Atomic Energy Agency 


There are two specific inadequacies in 
the current development of the  Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, say the 


Committee for World Development and 
World Disarmament, New York, which should 
be corrected if the programme is to achieve 
success. First, there has been no indication 
to date of the recommendation regarding the 
relationship of the Agency with the UN. 
Under the General Assembly resolution, the 
Agency itself is charged with developing that 
relationship. In the opinion of most experts, 
the Atoms for Peace programme, if it is to 
be effective in promoting world sccurity, 
must be truly world-wide in scope and tied 
in to the other development programmes 
already under way under UN auspices. There- 
fore, the connection with the UN is vital, 
and the United States as the idea’s originator 
should press for some early resolution of this 
problem. 

Second, the countries involved in the plan- 
ning (US, Britain, France, Canada, Australia, 
Belgium, Portugal, and South Africa) are 
those nations in possession of uranium 
deposits. This has given rise to the fear that 
the programme by developing an international 
cartel favourable to the industrialised nations 
may further increase the economic gap 
between these nations and the underdeveloped 
countries, and further increase international 
tensions rather than lessen them. This can 
be avoided, most people believe, by taking 
the broadest possible approach to the question 
of the development of international atomic 
power in conjunction with the development 
in the non-industrial nations of other power 
resources under an overall UN programme. 


end of mankind, we urge, therefore, th 
governments of the world to realise and 0 
acknowledge publicly, that their purposé 
cannot be furthered by world war; cok 
sequently we urge the full and open ¢ 
amination of the implications of recent 
scientific developments for humanity a8 # 
whole and the promotion of peaceful meat 
for the settlement of all matters of inte® 
national dispute.” 


It was agreed that the Steering Committ 
of the Conference should act as a continuing 
committee to arrange for a further meetin 
about the same time next year at the Hague 
The members of this Committee are Low 
Boyd Orr, Earl Russell, Mr. Walter Elliot, Mh 
Professor Haddow, Mr. McAllister, Mr. Heal 
Usborne, MP. Professor Rabinowitz (USA) 
and Professor Jobinsky (USSR). : | 


The various commissions into which tht 
Conference was divided formulated a_ larg | 
number of questions dealing with the possible 
consequences of the usc of nuclear weapom 
in war or in tests, the technical problems % 
supervision and control of production with # 
view to enforcement of prohibition, a 
the responsibility of scientists for the directio? 
of their work and the uses to which it is pit 


These questions are to be investigated durith 
the year and reports made to the Hagvé 


Conference. 
a 


Killing versus living 


“We have too many men of science, 10° 
few men of God. We have grasped ti 
mystery of the atom and rejected the Sermo 
on the Mount. ... The world has achiev 
brilliance without wisdom, power witholl 
conscience. Ours is a world of nuclear giall 
and ethical infants. We know more abo! 
war than we do about peace, more about 
ing than we do about living.” 


—GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY: 


FIL MiSs TO SEE 


BASED on Roger Macdougall’s play, an 
“Eros film, “ESCAPADE” (at the Odeon, 
Marble Arch), ends with a direct objection to 
killing in war. 


A schoolboy, flies to Vienna alone to present 
to the Four Military Powers a boys’ petition 
against the evil of military conscription and 
war. It reads: “We boys of Ferndale School 
do not wish to kill the children of any other 
schools. If at 18 we ought to think it right to 
kill other men of 18, then why not at 16? 
And if we feel it wrong at 16, how can it be 
otherwise two years later ? 


“When we grow up we do not think we will 
consent to kill people who have been at some 
time children of other schools. Men cannot 
always see the truth of a simple moral proposi- 
tion. Perhaps it is for children to lead the 
way.” 

This is an exciting and often amusing film, 
with John Mills as a bellicose pacifist often 
the butt of the film’s satire, Alistair Sim as an 
appreciative Head Master, and Yvonne 
Mitchell as a_pacifist’s wife always feeling 
sorry for herself. 


Ronatp S. MALLONE 


* ” * 


FRDWARD R, MURROW, the American TV 

journalist who fearlessly unmasked Senator 
McCarthy in a nationwide broadcast, has 
turned his eye and the camera on the “ African 
Conflict.” 


Two half-hour American TV films made for 
Murrow’s famous CBS programme have been 
turned into a sixty-minute film for the cinema, 
showing the problem of South Africa. 

Reporter Howard K. Smith interviews 
leaders of the church missions, the Nationalist 


Education needs Peace 


A T a banquet, given in his honour in June, 
the new Mayor of Brighton, Alderman 
J. A. Trevelyan Leak, spoke of the great need 
for universal peace, and the waste of all efforts 
for better education if we fail to attain it. 
Remarking that education “was, and will 
remain my first love,” he continued: ‘ Nothing 
is more npenant than the proper education, 
in the widest possible sense, of the rising 
generation, and it is up to us to ensure that 
that generation is brought up in a world 
in which the good and beautiful will triumph 
and in which we shall not always be in fear of 
that pestilential thing, war. 


“T have observed with some regret that any 
mention of the subject of international peace 
in any form whatsoever meets with a very 
poor response at Brighton Town Council mect- 
ings. To be fair to my colleagues, I think it 
is due to the fact that they feel no good will 
come of discussing the matter. 


“I do want to impress on the citizens of 
our town the fact that all the work the 
Education Committee has done and is doing 
and all it plans for the future—better schools, 
smaller classes and better instruction in any 
way—may come to naught if the powers of 
wickedness prevail and this country 18 at war 
again, which will mean practically the ‘end 
of civilisation as we know it. 


“T say this because of my intense desire that 
there shall grow up generations which will 
triumph where ours failed and make our town 
an even better place than we have made it, 


despite all our efforts.” 


Government of South Africa, the United Party: 
the African Congress and ordinary whl 
citizens. They reveal their attitudes to apa! 
heid and the Bantu Education Act. 


The film shows Africans recruited straig! 
from their traditional tribal life to work 
the mines for ninety shillings a month. The 
is no intermediary step—straight irom | 
tribe to the white man’s mine and the whi 
man’s city. 


In an interview a white man-in-the-st%@ 
says that Africans are “criminal, dirty, # | 


from developed.” The family of an Affi | Passa 


clerk is shown in their one-room home. Th” 
mother wants her eldest son to become,’ 
doctor, which is the boy’s owm desire. Tht 
education of the Africans has been provid@ 
by the mission schools and the effect of 
recent Bantu Education Act is dealt with. 


The film “ African Conflict” is showing # 
the Granada, Bedford, this week. 

Granada Theatres, who are responsible oe 
showing the film in Britain, are to be one 
the operators of Independent TV. Perhaf! 
they will tread new and controversial grown 


CARLTON HARDY: 


Mrs. Pandit will be Conferen@ 
President 


_ High Commissioner for India, Mrs. Pandit 
sister of India’s Prime Minister, will be Pf 
dent of the International Conference Ps 
Regional Planning and Development, whi 
will be held at Bedford College, London fro® 
September 29 to October 2. 


In a message accepting the Presidency, Mi 
Pandit said: 
ie 


“T welcome this opportunity to be associ# 
with this Conference as I am conscious of 
tremendous importance of integrated § ld 
and economic development all over the W@ 
and particularly in the lesser developed region 
of Africa, Asia and the Americas. Econo 
development must be planned, and must of 
sure harmonious and simultaneous advance ng 
the educational cultural and sociological P# 

a 


as well. “a 


SYBIL MORRISON’S ARTICH 


Sybil Morrison is away on two weeks nolid®? 
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